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he thought that Whittier's ill health had helped him
in the end, for it had "kept him from engaging in
business/' and had led him to writing poetry, which
had given him reputation outside of the town. That
poetry was anything but a second choice, perhaps a
necessary evil, did not seem to have occurred to my
informant. Had he himself lost his health and been
unable to sell groceries, who knows but he too might
have taken up with the Muses? It suggested the
Edinburgh citizen who thought that Sir Walter Scott
might have been " sic a respectable mon " had he stuck
to his original trade of law advocate.

I will borrow from what I have elsewhere written a
picture of the Whittier household as I saw it, more
than fifty years ago, when residing at Newburyport
in his neighbourhood.

"It was but a short walk or drive of a few miles fxom
my residence to his home; or, better still, it implied a sail
or row up the beautiful river, passing beneath the suspen-
sion bridge at Deer Island, to where the woods called l The
Laurels' spread themselves on one side, and the twin villages
of Salisbury and Amesbury on the other. . . .

" To me, who sought Whittier for his poetry as well as
his politics, nothing could have been more delightful than
his plain abode with its exquisite Quaker neatness. His
placid mother, rejoicing in her two gifted children, presided
with few words at the hospitable board, whose tablecloth
and napkins rivalled her soul in whiteness; and with her
was the brilliant 'Lizzie,' so absolutely the reverse, or com-
plement, of her brother that they seemed between them to
make one soul. She was as plain in feature as he was hand-
some, except that she had a pair of great, luminous dark
eyes, always flashing with fun or soft with emotion, and
often changing with lightning rapidity from the one expres-
sion to the other; her nose was large and aquiline, while